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I hereby  certify  that  “ Palmine  ” has  been 
rigorously  tested  in  these  Laboratories,  the  data  being 
of  an  entirely  satisfactory  character,  and  indicating 
“ Palmine  ” to  be  a judiciously  and  skilfully  prepared 
article  of  food  that  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed. 

“Palmine”  is  a hygienic  Vegetable  Butter  in 
the  highest  state  of  purity.  It  is  wholesome, 
economical  and  invaluable  for  cooking  purposes  ; it 
possesses  many  advantages  over  animal  fats,  and  it 
never  turns  rancid.  It  is  absolutely  free  from  all 
undesirable  constituents,  and  I consider  it  to  be  an 
excellent  and  unique  Vegetable  Butter. 


(Signed)  A.  B.  GRIFFITHS,  Ph.  D., 


Analytical  and  Consiiltmg  Chemist^  ifSc. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 


P^URITY  OF  FOOD  STUFFS  is  of  the 
— first  importance  to  all  concerned  in  the  great 
Food  Reform  Movements  that  are  extending 
so  forcibly  through  the  country  and  refining 
the  homes  of  the  people.  This  purity  is 
sought  in  fats  as  well  as  other  foods,  but 
cannot  be  expected  of  fats  of  animal  origin,  for 
they  are  subject  to  the  ills  to  which  animal  flesh 
is  heir ; but  purity  is  a characteristic  of  fats 
obtained  from  vegetable  sources.  Vegetable 
fats  or  “ Vegetable  Butter  ” may  be  impregnated 
with  vegetable  flavours  and  odours,  but  these 
can  always  be  removed  by  certain  processes  in- 
vented and  adopted  by  the  Vegetable  Butter 
Company,  and  thus  an  absolutely  pure  fat  re- 
sults. 

For  the  convenience  of  users,  Vegetable 
Butter,  called  “ PALMINE,”  is  prepared  in 
two  varieties — “ Palmine  ” and  “Aerated 
Palmine  ” — the  latter  being  Palmine  “ foamed  ” 
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able  in  the  making  of  certain  cakes  and  pastry,' 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Lancet  says  : — 

‘‘Palmine  is  extracted  from  the  best  qualities 
of  cocoa-nuts,  grown  chiefly  in  the  English  colonies. 
According  to  our  analysis  it  is  certainly  a very  pure  fat, 
the  only  constituent  present  besides  fat  being  a trace  of 
moisture.  The  melting  point  is  25®  C.  and  the  fat 
begins  to  solidify  again  at  22°  C.  It  is  harder  than 
butter,  is  beautifully  white,  and  has  a peculiar  yet 
pleasant  flavour.  It  dissolves  in  the  mouth  with  a 
curious  cooling  effect.  According  to  the  ease  with 
which  this  fat  saponifies  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  offer  any  difficulty  to  human  digestion.  It 
makes  an  excellent  substitute  for  butter  for  cooking 
purposes.  It  is  clean  and  does  not  get  rancid.  Sold 
under  its  proper  name  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
this  article  taking  a place  in  the  list  of  our  daily 


PLEASE  NOTE.-PALMINE  can  be  used  in  place  of  ANY  OTHERlfat,  for 
it  possesses  the  best  characteristics  of  them  all,  and  is  guaranteed 
to  be  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  ! 


with  purified  air  to  render  it  more 


foods.” 


[Extract  from  Reports  and  Analytical  Reviews  from 

THE  LANCET  Laboratory^  March  loth,  1907.] 
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WHAT  IS 

“ VEGETABLE ” BUTTER 
PALMINE? 


Introduction  by  T.  F.  GARRETT,  B.Sc.,  &c., 
Food  Chemist  and  A nalyst. 


C|\BJECTION  to  the  use  of  animal  fats  in  the  new 
_T  Rational  or  Vegetarian  Kitchens  has  opened 
the  road  for  a fat  produced  solely  from  a Vegetable 
origin.  “ Palmine  ” — one  of  the  latest  and  most 
perfect  productions — is  extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the 
Palm — Cocoanuts — and  is  absolutely  free  from  those 
qualities  that  render  animal  fats  objectionable.  Lard, 
the  fat  of  pork,  for  instance,  retains  the  flavour  of 
pork  throughout,  in  spite  of  any  purifying  processes 
to  which  it  may  be  subject,  and  this  flavour  obtrusively 
manifests  itself  during  cooking.  Mutton  fat  and  beef 
fat,  dripping  and  suet,  are  all  similarly  affected,  and 
so,  too,  is  butter,  but  in  a less  objectionable  manner. 
In  either  case  these  idiosyncrasies  have  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  cook  compelled  to  use  them  and  not  a 


Excellent  for  Frying:,  Cooking:  & Baking:. 
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little  ingenuity  has  to  be  exercised  to  cancel  the  per- 
vading flavour.  In  Vegetable  Butter,  “ Palmine,”  these 
flavours  are  non-existent,  so  that,  no  matter  in  what 
kitchen  fat  may  be  required,  it  naturally  follows  that 
Vegetable  Butter,  “ Palmine,”  must  stand  pre-eminent. 
The  cook  uses  certain  strong  flavours  to  disguise  the 
taste  of  the  animal  fat,  but  when  using  “ Palmine  ” 
the  most  delicate  flavours  can  be  introduced  to 
perfection. 

The  cook  finds  animal  fats  convenient  because 
they  vary  in  consistency  from  soft  to  hard — from 
lard  to  suet, — but  “ Palmine  ” can  be  either  at  dis- 
cretion. The  pastry  cook  is  especially  subject  to 
inconvenience  in  his  choice  of  fats,  which  range  from 
soft  for  short  crust  to  hard  for  puff  pastry.  To  obtain 
these  varied  conditions  special  animal  fats  are  selected. 
These  are  all  subject  to  the  flavour  objection,  except- 
ing butter  perhaps,  which  has  other  characteristics 
that  are  detrimental. 

A peculiar  feature  of  “ Palmine  ” is  that  it  changes 
its  character  from  hard  to  soft — from  the  hardest  suet 
to  running  oil — with  much  greater  freedom  than  do 
animal  fats.  It  is  impossible  to  render  lard  as  hard 
as  suet,  and  so  it  is  equally  difficult  to  make  suet  as 
soft  as  lard,  but  “ Palmine  ” assumes  these  hard  or 
soft  conditions  with  the  greatest  readiness.  “ Palmine  ” 
runs  to  oil  at  77°  Fahrenheit  and  is  harder  than  suet 
at  60°.  This  peculiarity  is  due  to  its  Vegetable 
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origin,  as  will  be  understood  from  the  following  inter- 
esting explanation. 

Fat,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  most  active 
in  a state  of  oil.  In  the  living  animal  all  fats,  lard  or 
suet,  are  in  an  oily  condition,  kept  so  by  the  heat  of 
the  body — they  set  firm  or  hard  only  under  the  chill 
of  death.  In  an  oily  stage  their  vital  activity  is 
greatest — set  hard  they  are  impervious  to  change. 
In  the  oily  stage  they  are  absorbents  and  nutrifiers 
of  germs — in  the  cold  stage  these  germs  remain  inert 
in  suspension.  Vegetable  fats  are  free  from  animal 
germs,  therefore  are  they  preferable  to  animal  fats, 
which  retain  the  germs  it  has  been  part  of  their  duty 
to  absorb,  and  which  they  are  ready  to  return  to  an 
active  life  when  once  again  they  are  reduced  to  the 
oily  condition.  This  may  not  be  derogatory  to  good 
cooking,  the  heat  to  which  the  fat  is  eventually  sub- 
ject effecting  sterilisation,  but  a fat  that  is  absolutely 
free  from  germs  of  any  kind  has  its  recommendation 
in  these  days  of  scientific  enlightenment.  The  fat  of 
the  plant  has  its  duties  to  perform,  its  most  active 
season  being  that  of  growth  and  development.  During 
the  summer  warmth  the  vegetable  fat  is  in  an  active 
stage— during  the  winter  it  sets  hard  and  is  inactive. 
The  plant  is  inactive  also.  Animal  fat  is  in  a liquid 
state  at  197°  Fahr.,  setting  hard  at  zero.  Vegetable 
fat  is  in  an  active  state  at  77°  and  sets  hard  at  60®. 
The  difference  is  great,  but  it  is  a difference  that 


An  absolutely  pure  Veg^etable  Fat 
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renders  vegetable  butter  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
culinary  purposes,  and  the  intelligent  cook  who  ha,s 
once  used  it  knows  this,  and  prefers  it  in  consequence 
to  any  other. 

Another  feature  in  favour  of  vegetable  fat  is  that 
it  can  be  so  readily  purified  and  freed  from  flavour 
or  odour,  but  the  extent  of  the  purification  depends 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  process,  which,  in  the  case 
of  “ Palmine  ” may  be  truly  said  to  have  reached  its 
zenith.  Moreover,  it  contains  neither  water,  as  in 
lard,  buttermilk,  as  in  butter,  or  shreds,  as  in  suet,  nor 
carbonisable  impurities  in  suspension  ; consequently, 
when  used  for  frying,  it  does  not  burn  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  nor  discolour,  but  remains  bright  and  clear 
as  water  all  through  the  cooking. 

Flavourless,  odourless,  colourless,  saltless,  water- 
less, germless,  and  absolutely  free  from  suspended 
matter,  in  addition  to  its  ready  adaptability  to  all 
culinary  requirements,  “ Palmine  ” may  well  be 
entitled  the  “ King  of  all  Culinary  Fats.”  Its  nutri- 
tive qualities  also  are  exceptional,  for  it  is  easily 
saponified  in  the  stomach  and  contains  none  of  those 
elements  found  in  animal  fat  that  cause  biliousness  or 
dyspepsia. 

Of  its  practical  adaptability  to  culinary  purposes 
the  recipes  given  herein  for  its  use  bear  indisputable 
testimony. 

T.  F.  G. 

December,  1908. 
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The  Uses  of  Palmine. 


T\HE  Cook  and  Confectioner  require  fat  that  is 
easily  handled  and  can  be  readily  converted  to 
any  consistency  for  their  manifold  purposes. 

A fat  without  flavour  is  a great  consideration,  for 
the  cook  adds  the  flavours  desired  in  the  form  of  herbs 
and  spices.  The  confectioner  flavours  with  essences 
and  condiments.  Neither  desires  natural  flavours 
in  fat.  Animal  butter  may  be  sometimes  selected, 
but  it  is  never  necessary.  The  meaty  flavour  of 
dripping,  and  the  porky  flavour  of  lard,  have  mostly 
to  be  disguised.  These  fats  are  of  useful  consistency, 
but  their  special  consistencies  are  also  obtained  in 
pure  Palmine,  which  possesses  all  the  most  desirable 
qualities  of  the  best  fats  and  none  of  their  failings. 

PALMINE  FOR  FRYING. 

Put  as  much  Palmine  in  the  pan  as  may  be 
required  and  let  it  heat  slowly.  Before  it  begins  to 
smoke,  however  slightly,  it  is  ready  to  cook.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  frying  : shallow  and  deep. 

Shallow  frying  is  used  for  Pancakes,  Omelettes, 
Sliced  Onions,  Potato  rings,  and  similar  foods,  but  in 


Clean,  sweet  and  economical. 
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many  other  cases  where  shallow  frying  is  adopted, 
deep  frying  would  be  preferable.  With  shallow  frying 
the  under  surface  only  is  cooked  at  a time,  the  other 
being  exposed  to  a lower  temperature — this  at  the 
cost  of  crispness.  In  deep  frying  the  substance  is 
entirely  submerged  in  the  fat,  and  the  cooking  heat  to 
which  it  is  exposed  is  even  all  round  and  crispness  is 
thus  preserved. 


DEEP  FRYING. 

A — Deep  Frying  Pan. 

B — Level  of  Palmine. 

C — Wire-net  Skimmer. 

D — Fritters  draining  on  crumpled  paper. 

For  shallow  frying  small  pieces  of  Palmine  only 
are  required,  sufficient  when  run  to  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  ; in  deep  frying  the  pan  should  hold  at  least 
2 lbs.  at  a time,  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pan  and  the  extent  of  the  operation. 

In  shallow  frying  cold  pieces  of  Palmine  can  be 
added  to  the  pan  as  required,  without  checking  the 
progress  of  the  cooking.  This  cannot  be  done  with 
any  other  fat,  the  cooking  being  sometimes  badly 
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checked,  even  to  the  spoiling  of  the  fry,  by  progressive 
additions  of  cold  fat. 

In  frying  with  animal  fat  it  is  mostly  discoloured 
owing  to  the  carbonisation,  or  burning,  of  deposits  on 
the  bottom  of  the  pan — with  Palmine  there  are  no 
deposits — the  fat  is  white  and  clear  throughout,  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  is  as  plainly  visible  as  if  water  were 
the  cooking  medium  used  instead  of  melted  fat. 
There  is  not  the  faintest  trace  in  Palmine  of  a burn- 
able deposit.  The  degree  of  heat  at  which  lard  or  oil 
begins  to  “ smoke  ” is  the  degree  of  heat  required  for 
cooking,  but  Palmine  is  ready  to  produce  that  golden 
brown  so  desired  of  the  cook,  before  it  reaches  the 
stage  of  “ smoking.”  The  manufacturers  of  Palmine 
desire  to  lay  special  stress  on  that. 

PALMINE  FOR  PASTRY. 

Palmine  is  the  best  fat  for  all  kinds  of  pastry — 
from  short  paste,  to  puff  of  the  finest  and  most 
artistic  variety. 

To  make  SHORT  PASTE  with  PALMINE.— 

Wring  out  a cloth  in  hot  water,  and  fold  the  Palmine 

in  it — the  moisture  will  prevent  its  adhering.  Knead 
gently  until  it  is  uniformly  softened  and  plastic  ; then 
take  it  from  the  cloth  and  rub  it  into  i lb.  of  flour, 
adding  a pinch  of  salt,  to  make  the  paste.  Rub  it  in 
well  between  the  fingers  and  palms  of  the  hands. 


Free  from  all  Injurious  g^erms. 
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using  from  J-lb.  to  f-lb.  of  Palmine  to  i lb.  of  flour, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  paste  desired. 


To  make  TART  PASTE  with  PALMINE.— Rub 

J-lb.  of  softened  Palmine  into  i lb.  of  flour,  with 
a pinch  of  salt,  until  well  incorporated  ; then  moisten 
with  water,  kneading  thoroughly.  Roll  out  to  J-inch 
thick,  and  spread  the  remainder  of  the  J-lb.  of  softened 
Palmine  in  bits  over  the  face  of  the  paste — fold  up  and 
roll  out  again  and  again.  This  is  then  ready  to  use 
for  pie  or  tart  crust. 

More  Palmine  can  be  used  if  a richer  crust  is 
desired. 

To  make  PUFF  PASTE  with  PALMINE.— 

Puff  paste  -is  usually  relegated  to  the  realms  of  the 
artistic  confectioner  or  pastry  cook,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  require  special  skill  for  its  effective  production 
This  is  so  when  butter  is  used,  but  with  Palmine  the 
process  is  simple.  If  the  following  instructions  are 
deftly  carried  out  the  finest  and  puffiest  puff  pastry 
can  be  produced  with  Palmine  as  easily  as  any  other 
of  the  kinds  of  paste  herein  described. 

The  constitution  of  puff  pastry  is  almost  shell- 
like in  appearance — one  flat  shell  lying  on  another 
with  a stratum  of  fat  between,  which  keeps  them 
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separate  whilst  cooking.  This,  naturally,  requires 
a stiff  paste  to  form  the  shells,  and  it  also  entails  the 
use  of  a tough,  hard  fat  that  will  not  be  readily 
absorbed  by  the  paste  in  the  first  stages  of  the  baking. 
A very  quick  oven  is  essential  to  the  cooking. 

To  make  puff  paste  with  butter  requires  ice  to 
keep  the  butter  hard,  a marble  slab  and  porcelain  or 
glass  rolling  pin — these  being  non-conductors  of 
warmth.  Cold  hands  and  other  precautions  are  also 
essentials  of  success,  none  of  these  being  essential  to 
the  production  of  puff  paste  with  Palmine. 

First  make  a stiff  paste  of  flour  and  water — iced 
water  is  advisable  when  butter  is  used — and  when 
quite  stiff  and  well  kneaded  roll  it  out  with  the  pin  to 
about  |-inch  thick. 


I.  Spreading  the  Palmine. 


A — The  Paste. 

B — The  Palmine. 


A — Mode  of  Folding — ist  Process. 
B ,,  ,,  2nd  Process. 


Invaluable  in  the  Kitchen. 


B 
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For  every  pound  of  flour  used  in  the  paste  take 
|-lb.  of  Palmine  (equivalent  to  i lb.  of  butter).  Soften 
it  by  means  of  the  cloth  dipped  in  hot  water,  described' 
above,  and  when  it  is  kneaded  sufficiently  spread  it 
with  a pastry  knife  thickly  over  the  centre  of  the 
rolled-out  flat  of  paste,  leaving  a margin  of  paste 
about  1 inch  broad  all  round  the  layer  of  fat.  Spread 
it  thick  and  even.  Let  it  rest  for  two  or  three  minutes 
and  then  fold  over  in  three  layers,  like  folding  a screen, 
each  fold  overlapping  the  other  evenly.  Fold  again 
from  end  to  end,  thus  forming  a thick  square  one-ninth 
of  the  square  of  the  original  paste  flat.  Roll  out  again 
evenly  till  the  flat  is  the  same  size  as  the  first.  Fold 
up  again  as  before,  and  once  more  pin  out — that 
would  be  called,  in  kitchen  parlance,  “ two-turn  ” puff 
pastry.  Repeat  this  folding  and  rolling  out  until 
a sixth  “ turn  ” is  reached,  and  then  the  paste  is  ready 
for  use.  Puff  paste  varies  from  three-turn  to  eight- 
turn,  but  six-turn  is  used  for  most  purposes. 

If  this  paste  is  cut  through  with  a sharp  knife 
and  the  cut  surface  examined  with  a magnifying  glass 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  paste  and  fat  are  in  even  alter- 
nate and  distinct  layers. 

To  make  ITALIAN  PASTE  with  PALMINE.— 

Rub  J-lb.  of  Palmine  into  i lb.  of  flour,  adding  a pinch 
of  salt,  and  moisten  with  one  beaten  egg  and  a little 
milk,  the  proportion  differing  according  to  the  paste 
required.  {See  Recipes.) 
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To  make  a CHEAP  PIE  PASTE  with  PALMINE. 

Heat  up  of  Palmine  in  a saucepan  with  J-pint  of 
water.  When  very  hot  pour  it  into  i lb.  of  flour,  with 
a pinch  of  salt  added,  and  work  it  up  as  quickly  as 
possible.  This  paste  hardens  as  it  cools — so  must  be 
kept  warm  to  be  kept  plastic.  For  making  raised 
pies  this  paste  is  excellent — it  sets  stiff  as  the  shaping 
progresses.  For  making  edible  paste  ornaments,  such 
as  Fruit  Baskets  (Corbeil/es),  Cornucopise,  Cocked 
Hats  and  “ Modelling”  it  is  just  the  very  thing. 

To  make  CAKES  with  PALMINE.— Soften  the 
Palmine  by  standing  it  in  a moderately  warm  place 
some  time  before  it  is  required  for  use,  or  it  can  be 
softened  instantly  to  any  consistence  by  using  the  hot 
water  cloth  described  above. 

Some  cakes,  such  as  Genoa,  require  the  Palmine 
to  be  “ creamed,”  that  is,  melted  slowly  before  the  fire 
in  a large  basin  and  beaten  up  with  caster  sugar  by 
hand  until  it  has  the  consistence  of  cream.  Its  further 
use  is  described  in  the  Recipes. 

To  make  PLUM  or  SUET  PUDDINGS  with 
PALMINE. — Palmine  that  has  been  kept  in  a cool 
place  is  better  than  suet  for  this.  It  requires  no 
“ shredding,”  and  can  be  minced  as  fine  as  desired,  or 
it  can  be  ground  in  a nut  mill.  In  this  condition  it  is 
mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  described  under 
Puddings.  A feature  of  Palmine  is  that  after  cooking 
it  does  not  reappear  in  the  pudding  in  lumps,  like  suet. 


Cleaner  and  purer  than  Animal  Fats. 
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To  make  BUTTER  SAUCE  or  MELTED 
BUTTER  with  PALMINE. — Put  a tablespoonful  of 
Palmine  into  a convenient  saucepan  and  slowly  melf 
it  to  oil.  Into  this,  holding  the  pan  a little  distance 
off  the  fire,  stir  in  a piled-up  tablespoonful  of  flour 
and  a pinch  of  salt,  working  it  until  the  fat  is  taken  up. 
Pour  in  slowly  J-pint  of  milk,  or  milk  diluted  with  hot 
water,  replacing  the  pan  over  the  stove  or  fire,  and 
stir  this  steadily  until  it  dissolves  and  then  boils  ; a 
thick,  smooth-as-velvet  {yelcute')  sauce,  or  “ melted 
butter  ” is  produced,  which  will  form  the  basis  of 
others  described  under  Sauces — such  as  Parsley  and 
Butter,  Sweet  or  Lemon  Sauce,  &c. 


NOTE  1.— All  Pastry  is  improved  by  the  addition  of 
half-a-teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the  1 lb.  of  flour,  but  the  salt 
can  be  omitted  at  discretion. 

NOTE  2. — An  excellent  vegetable  TABLE-BUTTER  can 
be  prepared  with  Palmine,  by  warming  Palmine  (say  1 lb.) 
until  it  is  quite  soft,  then  beating  in  (with  a fork)  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  2 tablespoonfuls  of 
butter-milk.  This  cannot  be  used  for  cooking. 

Three  tablespoonfuls  of  honey  can  be  used  as  well 
as  the  butter-milk,  thus  producing  a table  delicacy 
known  as  “HONEY-BUTTER.” 

12  ozs.  of  Palmine  is  equivalent  to  16  ozs.  of 
any  fat  of  animal  origin. 
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RECIPES. 


FRITTERS. 

These  may  be  Savoury,  Plain  or  Sweet,  and  these  again 
may  be  solid,  puffed  or  cased. 

Solid  fritters  are  batter  thickened  with  some  sort  of 
farina,  such  as  wheat,  potato,  or  corn  flour — flavoured  and 
dropped  by  spoonfuls  into  a deep  pan  of  smoking  hot 
Palmine,  or  fried  shallow.  They  may  assume  irregular 
shapes  by  dropping  which  add  to  their  appearance  and 
crispness. 

Another  kind  of  solid  fritter  is  made  from  shaped  slices 
of  stale  bread,  or  French  roll.  These  are  soaked  in  some 
kind  of  flavoured  syrup,  milk  or  cream,  and  fried  in  a 
shallow  pan  with  plenty  of  hot  Palmine. 

As  fast  as  the  fritters  are  cooked  to  a golden  brown 
they  should  be  removed  from  the  pan  and  set  to  drain  on  a 
sieve  or  piece  of  crumpled  paper  on  a dish  or  tin,  and  stood 
in  the  oven  mouth  to  keep  hot.  They  lose  their  crispness 
by  cooling. 

The  following  recipes  may  be  varied  to  almost  any 
extent  to  suit  tastes,  ingenuity  and  circumstances. 

I.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  8 eggs  with  6 ozs.  of  caster 
sugar,  J-saltspoonful  of  salt  and  a teaspoonful  of  ground 
cinnamon.  Moisten  with  i quart  of  new  milk. 

Into  the  foregoing  mixture,  work,  a little  at  a time,  J-lb. 
of  self-raising  flour,  and  when  this  is  well  incorporated,  stir 
in  quickly  the  whites  of  the  eggs  which  have  been  whipped 


Makes  excellent  Tart  or  Puff  Paste 
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to  a froth.  Beat  up  for  a few  minutes  ; it  is  then  ready  for 
use. 

Drop  this  batter,  a tablespoonful  at  a time,  into  a deep' 
pan  of  hot  Palmine.  As  the  fritters  float  and  are  nicely 
browned,  skim  them  out  and  drain  them,  keeping  them  hot 
in  the  oven  until  all  are  done  and  ready  to  serve,  with  Lemon 
sauce.  {See  Sauces.) 

2.  Heat  to  boiling  i pint  of  new  milk  and  pour  it  over 
6 ozs.  of  bread-crumbs,  beating  to  a batter.  Beat  in  the 
yolks  of  2 eggs,  a pinch  of  salt  and  a grating  of  nutmeg. 
Work  in  3 tablespoonfuls  of  self-raising  flour,  and  just  before 
using,  stir  in  sharply  the  whites  of  the  eggs  whipped  to 
a froth. 

Drop  tablespoonfuls  of  this  batter  into  a deep  pan  of 
hot  Palmine,  skim  out  and  drain  when  browned  and  serve 
with  fruit  sauce.  {See  Sauces.) 

May  be  served  also  with  jam  or  with  stewed  fruit. 

3.  Put  3 breakfastcupfuls  of  water  into  a pan  with  the 
grated  rind  of  a large  lemon,  2 ozs.  of  Palmine,  2 heaped 
tablespoonfuls  of  caster  sugar,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Heat 
this  until  the  water  begins  to  boil,  then  stir  in  sufficient  corn 
flour  to  form  a thick  cream.  Set  it  to  cool. 

When  nearly  cold,  beat  in  the  yolks  of  6 eggs  and  the 
whites  of  three.  Beat  the  remaining  3 whites  to  a froth 
and  stir  them  in  quickly,  then  cover  with  a cloth,  after  well 
working  the  batter,  and  set  it  to  rest.  Drop  tablespoonfuls 
into  hot  Palmine,  and  serve  piled  on  a dish  with  an  orna- 
mental paper  under.  Garnish  round  with  lemon  quarters 
halved. 

4.  Cut  up  some  French  rolls  into  J-inch  slices.  Beat 
up  an  egg  with  a tablespoonful  of  cream,  sweeten  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  caster  sugar,  flavouring  with  a little  ground 
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cinnamon  and  grated  nutmeg.  Pour  this  over  the  slices 
and  leave  them  to  soak. 

When  soaked  these  may  be  fried  in  a shallow  pan  with 
hot  Palmine,  turning  frequently  until  they  are  golden-brown, 
or  in  a deep  pan,  whichever  is  most  convenient.  Serve  with 
stewed  apples  and  cream,  or  fruit  sauce.  {See  Sauces.) 

Essence  of  almonds  or  vanilla  flavouring  can  be  used 
instead  of  the  cinnamon  and  nutmeg. 

5.  Make  a batter  of  5 ozs.  of  flour,  i quart  of  new 
milk,  8 well-beaten  eggs,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Into  this  stir 
some  finely-minced  apples.  Drop  tablespoonfuls  of  this 
into  a pan  of  hot  Palmine  and,  when  browned,  skim  out, 
drain  and  pile  on  a dish,  dusting  over  with  caster  sugar. 

Other  fruits,  minced  or  ground  nuts  of  any  kind  can  be 
used  either  in  place  of  or  in  addition  to  the  apples. 

6.  Peel  and  boil  5 large  potatoes  and  mash  them  in 
a basin,  with  6 ozs.  of  softened  Palmine,  J-lb.  of  grated 
cheese,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  pepper  to  taste.  Work 
this  into  a paste  with  8 or  10  well-beaten  eggs,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  potatoes.  A little  flour  may  be  used  to 
render  stiff  if  required. 

Roll  out  on  the  paste-board  and  cut  round  flats  with  a 
scalloped  pastry  cutter,  and  drop  them  one  at  a time,  into 
a deep  pan  of  hot  Palmine.  When  nicely  browned,  skim  out 
and  drain,  and  serve  on  a dish. 

A little  crumbled  fried  parsley  sprinkled  over  these 
makes  them  look  appetising.  Garnish  the  dish  with  sprigs 
of  fried  parsley,  which  can  be  fried  in  the  same  pan  with 
the  fritters. 

Batter  for  casing:  Fritters. — Rub  i oz.  of  oiled 
Palmine  into  J-lb.  of  flour,  with  a pinch  of  salt.  Stir  in  a 
breakfastcupful  of  warm  milk,  or  milk  and  water,  and  beat 
in  2 large  eggs  or  3 small  ones. 


Delicious  for  Pies  and  Puddingfs. 
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If  the  batter  is  required  to  be  very  stiff  add  more  flour. 

This  batter  may  be  sweetened  with  a tablespoonful  of 
caster  sugar. 

Apples,  pears,  apricots,  peaches,  bananas,  &c.,  may  be 
cut  into  pieces,  rolled  in  caster  sugar,  dipped  in  this  batter 
and  dropped  into  the  hot  Palmine. 

Vegetable  marrow,  cucumber,  celery,  &c.,  may  be 
dipped  in  this  batter  (unsweetened),  and  fried  as  above. 

When  the  fritters  float  and  are  browned  they  should  be 
skimmed  out  and  set  to  drain  on  a sieve  or  crumpled  paper. 
{See  Fig.  i.) 

Fritters  should  be  arranged  on  a hot  dish  covered  with 
an  ornamental  dish  paper,  and  garnished  with  lemon 
quarters  cut  in  halves,  or  a boat  of  sauce  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  dish  with  the  fritters  round. 

Let  them  be  served  very  hot  and  quickly,  for  they  soon 
lose  their  crispness. 

CHEESE  FRITTERS. 

Prepare  a paste  with  8 ozs.  of  flour,  a little  salt,  and 
2 eggs  ; moisten  with  water  or  sour  milk  to  make  a stiff 
dough. 

Roll  it  out  thin,  and  over  half  of  it  spread  some  grated 
cheese,  a tablespoonful  of  finely-chopped  parsley,  the  grating 
of  one  lemon  rind,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Fold  over  the 
other  half,  press  firmly  together,  cut  into  shapes,  and  drop 
into  a deep  pan  of  hot  Palmine.  When  nicely  browned, 
skim  out,  drain  and  serve. 

POTATO  FRITTERS. 

I.  Boil  5 or  6 large  potatoes,  and  before  they  are  cold 
mash  them  with  2 ozs.  of  Palmine,  the  yolks  of  3 eggs,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  pepper  to  taste.  When  thoroughly 
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mixed  into  a strong  paste,  roll  out,  using  plenty  of  flour  to 
prevent  sticking,  and  cut  into  shapes.  Drop  these  a few  at 
a time  into  a deep  pan  of  hot  Palmine.  When  they  are 
browned,  skim  out  and  drain.  Serve  on  a hot  dish  ; or 
they  may  be  used  as  a garnish. 

2.  A tablespoonful  of  finely-chopped  parsley,  or  mixed 
herbs  mixed  with  the  mashed  potatoes  improves  the 
flavour. 

Note. — The  wire  frying  basket  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  these.  They  can  be  left  to  drain  in  basket  sus- 
pended over  the  pan. 


CHEESE  STRAWS. 


Into  J-lb.  of  Italian  paste  {see  Uses  of  Vegetable 
Butter — Palmine)  work  -J-lb.  of  grated  cheese,  a tea- 


For  Fritters  it  is  unsurpassed. 
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spoonful  of  salt,  and  J-teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper.  Mix 
thoroughly,  then  roll  out  thin  and  cut  into  4*inch  strips  6 
inches  long.  Roll  these  with  the  flat  of  the  knife  to  make 
“ straws,”  drop  into  a deep  pan  of  hot  Palmine,  and,  when 
a golden  brown,  skim  out  very  carefully,  and  lay  on  crumpled 
paper  to  drain. 

When  cold  these  can  be  served  on  a flat  glass  dish 
covered  with  a lace  paper,  and  stacked  cross-wise  in  layers 
to  make  a square  pile. 

“ Tart  ” or  “ short  ” paste  can  be  used  if  preferred. 
The  “ straws  ” are  then  very  brittle. 

PANCAKES. 

These  differ  from  fritters  in  that  the  batter  is  thinner, 
and  they  require  a shallow  pan  to  fry  them. 

Rub  2 ozs.  of  oiled  Palmine  into  J-lb.  of  flour,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Break  in  5 eggs  and  mix  well  together. 
Moisten  with  sufficient  milk  (about  ij  pints)  to  make  a 
creamy  batter. 

This  may  be  sweetened  by  mixing  with  the  flour 
2 heaped  tablespoonfuls  of  caster  sugar. 

Put  a little  Palmine  into  a shallow  frying  pan  and  heat 
it.  Pour  in  a teacupful  of  batter,  and  when  cooked  one 
side,  which  will  be  shown  by  the  edges  being  set,  turn  with 
a pastry  knife  and  cook  the  other  side.  Roll  up  and  arrange 
on  dish  with  ornamental  paper.  Serve  with  caster  sugar 
and  lemon  quarters  halved. 

Or,  the  pancake  may  be  spread  with  fruit  preserve 
before  rolling. 

Various  kinds  of  farina  may  be  used  for  making 
pancake  batter,  such  as  arrowroot,  corn-flour,  potato  and 
so  on.  Minced  apples  or  giocePs  currants  may  be  added 
to  the  batter,  or  the  pancake  may  be  spread  with  stewed 
fruit  before  folding. 
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The  following  makes  a nice  savoury  pancake  for 
luncheon  or  dinner,  especially  suitable  for  children. 

Warm  to  oil  3 ozs.  of  Palmine  and  work  it  into  1 2 or 
15  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  thoroughly.  Work  in  a dessert- 
spoonful of  salt,  two  piled  tablespoonfuls  of  finely-chopped 
parsley,  and  3 large  onions,  partly  cooked  and  minced 
very  fine.  Pepper  to  taste.  Beat  up  6 eggs  and  stir  them 
in,  moistening  with  milk  to  a thickish  batter. 

Fry  in  the  shallow  pan,  using  twice  the  quantity  of 
Palmine  used  for  pancakes,  and  making  the  pancakes  twice 
as  thick  as  usual.  Serve  very  hot  with  other  vegetables, 
such  as  stewed  celery,  sprouts,  cabbage,  &c. 

OMELETS. 

These  differ  from  fritters  or  pancakes  in  that  the  batter 
is  not  thickened  with  farina.  A special  pan  is  used  with 
vertical  sides,  like  a small  saute  pan.  As  the  upper  half  of 
the  omelet  is  cooked  underneath,  it  is  lifted  by  a knife  or 
spatula  being  inserted  under  it,  and  is  folded  over  on  to  the 
lower  half,  or  the  upper  and  lower  thirds  are  folded  on  to 
the  centre.  The  partly  cooked  state  of  the  upper  surface 
causes  the  folds  to  adhere  solidly. 

Before  folding  the  omelet — sweet,  or  savoury — the 
stuffing  is  to  be  added,  and  enclosed. 

The  omelet  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Beat  8 eggs  in  a basin  with  half-a-teacupful  of  water, 
and  season  to  taste  with  pepper  and  salt. 

This  forms  a useful  foundation  for  savoury  omelets ; 
sweet  omelets  require  the  use  of  caster  sugar  instead  of  the 
seasoning. 

Pour  into  the  omelet  pan  with  plenty  of  hot  Palmine. 

When  the  edges  show  that  they  are  cooked,  the  omelet 
may  be  folded  over,  enclosing  the  ingredients  prepared  for 
it,  and  thus  sealing  the  halves  together. 


Try  it  for  Pancakes  and  Omelets. 
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Mixed  cooked  fruit,  preserves  of  different  kinds,  and 
other  sweet  combinations  may  be  used  in  a sweet  omelet.' 
For  a savoury  omelet,  finely-minced  partly-cooked  onions, 
with  herbs  or  minced  cooked  mushrooms  will  be  found 
effective.  Grated  cheese  is  used  also. 

Sweet  omelets  lined  with  orange  marmalade  and  rum 
poured  over  forms  the  famous  “Omelet  au  Rhum.” 
The  rum  in  the  dish  is  usually  set  fire  to  before  serving. 

SCRAMBLED  EQQS. 

These  are  sometimes  called  “ Buttered  Eggs,”  but 
under  the  above  title  there  are  so  many  varieties  that  no 
other  name  for  them  is  necessary.  “ Buttered”  eggs  should 
be  cooked  in  a small  saucepan,  the  “butter”  being  worked 
up  into  the  substance  of  the  eggs  with  a fork. 

Scrambled  eggs  are  prepared  thus : — Break  up  4 eggs 
into  a basin,  add  a pinch  of  salt,  and  then  stir  in  a teacupful 
of  milk,  chopped  parsley,  or  other  herbs.  Pour  into  a 
shallow  pan  in  which  some  Palmine  is  heated,  and  cook 
whilst  working  with  a fork,  knife,  or  spatula.  When  done 
serve  on  hot  buttered  toast  without  crusts. 

Cold  cooked  asparagus  points  are  a nice  addition  to  the 
plain  scrambled  eggs. 

Minced,  fried  or  stewed  mushrooms,  and  grated  cheese 
are  also  available. 


FRIED  EQQS. 

Use  a perfectly  clean  shallow  pan,  and  into  this  put  a 
piece  of  Palmine  as  large  as  a small  egg,  and  set  on  the  stove 
to  heat. 

Dip  a teacup  into  water  to  prevent  the  yolk  sticking  to 
the  sides,  and  break  into  it  each  egg  separately.  When  the 
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fat  is  hot  tip  the  pan  and  pour  the  egg  very  gently  into  the 


MODE  OF  POURING  EGG  FROM  CUP  TO  PAN. 

lower  part,  lowering  the  handle  after  slowly  to  level  the  pan. 
Shape  in  the  edges  with  a knife  or  small  slice,  passing  the 
blade  under  the  egg  to  prevent  burning,  and  when  done  lift 
the  egg  carefully  out  of  the  pan  and  lay  each,  or  in  twos, 
on  a round  of  hot  buttered  toast  trimmed  of  its  crusts. 
Sprinkle  with  crumbled  fried  parsley  and  serve  very  hot. 

SAUTES. 

These  are  aristocratic  dishes  with  the  continental  chef, 
but  with  the  ordinary  cook  they  are  included  under  the 
word  “fried.’’  There  is  a considerable  difference  in  the 
process,  for  in  frying,  say,  potato  rings,  or  other  vegetables, 
the  pan  is  left  very  much  to  itself,  whereas  to  produce  the 
saute  the  pan  held  in  the  cook’s  left  hand  undergoes  a 
rocking  and  tossing  motion  that  sends  the  bits  leaping  in  the 
air,  which  causes  them  to  brown  all  over  without  burning — 
so  says  the  chef. 


A — Saute  pan  with  vertical  sides. 
B — Frying  pan  with  sloping  sides. 


Makes  delicious  Pastry 
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Potato  rings  are  sautes  in  a “ saute  pan,”  a sort  of 
frying  pan  with  vertical  instead  of  sloping  sides.  The 
Palmine  in  the  pan  should  be  made  quite  hot  before  the 
rings  are  dropped  in,  and  then  only  a few  should  be  put 
in  at  a time  or  the  fat  will  cool  and  be  liable  to  absorption. 
Take  them  out  as  done,  drain,  and  put  them  on  a dish. 
Sprinkle  with  finely-chopped  parsley. 

Brussels  sprouts,  which  would  lose  their  bushy  appear- 
ance if  pressed  after  cooking,  retain  a quantity  of  water, 
which  can  be  driven  out  and  the  sprouts  rendered  delight- 
fully crisp  by  putting  them  into  the  saute  pan. 

For  warming  up  cold  vegetables,  such  as  haricot  beans, 
cabbage,  scarlet  runners,  and  so  on,  the  saute  pan  has  its 
valued  uses,  a mix  up  of  these  being  known  as  “bubble 
and  squeak.” 

FRIED  VEGETABLES. 

POTATOES  cut  into  “chips”  are  best  fried  in  a 
deep  pan — cut  into  thin  slices  called  “ rings  ” they  may  be 
nicely  cooked,  and  delicately  browned  in  a shallow  pan, 
using  a broad  knife  to  turn  them.  See  that  the  Palmine  is 
hot,  and  that  there  is  plenty  of  it  to  well  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  pan.  Fry  only  a few  slices  at  a time,  adding  more 
as  those  cooked  are  taken  out  and  set  on  crumpled  paper 
or  a sieve  to  drain.  Those  cooked  must  be  kept  hot  in  the 
oven  mouth  and  out  of  the  grease,  or  they  will  become 
“ soggy.” 

ONIONS  should  be  cut  up  into  thin  slices  and  these 
cut  crosswise  again.  Use  plenty  of  Palmine  in  a shallow 
fry-pan,  and  when  it  is  hot  put  in  the  onions  a few  at  a 
time.  Sprinkle  with  salt,  and  when  they  are  cooked  to  a 
golden  brown — be  careful  not  to  let  them  burn  by  sticking 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  pan— dust  over  a little  moist  sugar. 
This  improves  the  flavour  of  the  onions. 

The  smell  of  cooking  onions  will  be  minimised  if  they 
are  put  into  a saucepan  with  water  to  cover  them  before 
being  sliced,  and  then  the  water  brought  rapidly  to  the  boil. 
Pour  this  off  and -drain  the  onions.  This  water  will,  remove 
the  more  powerful  odours  of  the  onions,  mellowing  their 
flavour  greatly. 

TOMATOES. — Cut  them  through  the  middle.  When 
the  Palmine  is  hot,  stand  them  in  it  on  their  round  parts 
with  the  cut  surfaces  upwards.  Use  plenty  of  Palmine, 
almost  enough  to  float  them.  Sprinkle  a little  salt  and 
pepper  over  the  cut  surfaces,  and  when  they  are  done  the 
centres  will  appear  to  bulk  up.  In  reality  it  is  the  skin 
contracts  under.  Take  care  not  to  let  them  burn.  Place 
on  a dish,  put  a little  bit  of  butter  on  each  and  a squeeze  of 
lemon  juice,  and  serve  very  hot.  A little  fried  parsley 
makes  a good  garnish. 

CAULIFLOWER. — Parboil  a large  cauliflower  and 
then,  with  a pair  of  scissors,  cut  it  up  into  little  bushes. 
Drop  these  into  the  hot  Palmine  (deep)  and  cook  till  lightly 
browned ; or,  dip  each  in  casing  batter  before  frying. 

MUSHROOMS. — Remove  skin  and  cut  stalk  off  close. 
Put  them  two  or  three  at  a time  into  a shallow  pan  of  hot 
Palmine.  Dust  with  pepper  and  salt  before  serving. 

SIPPET5  FOR  50UP. 

Cut  some  J-inch  slices  of  stale  tinned  loaf,  remove  the 
crust  and  then  cut  the  slices  into  J-inch  dice,  or  other 
shapes  as  required.  Put  plenty  of  Palmine  into  a shallow 
or  deep  fry-pan,  and  when  hot  drop  in  the  “ sippets.” 
Take  out  when  a golden  brown,  drain  them  and  keep  them 
hot  for  service  with  soups,  or  as  garnishes. 


Clean,  and  does  not  g^et  rancid 
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QUENELLES,  RISSOLES  AND 
CROQUETTES. 


QUENELLES. 

I.  Make  a savoury  Forcemeat  thus  : — Into  a large 
basin  put  of  Palmine,  and  set  near  the  fire  to  melt.  Into 
this  work  i lb.  of  bread  crumbs,  adding  thereto  a heaped 
tablespoonful  of  finely-minced  fresh  or  powdered  dried  herbs 
— thyme,  marjoram,  parsley — sifted  free  of  stalks  and  leaf 
stems.  Grate  off  the  rinds  of  2 large  lemons,  and  work 
these  with  a fork  into  the  bread  crumbs  and  Palmine,  adding 
a teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a nutmeg,  grated,  also  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Work  this  into  a firm  mass  with  the 
yolks  of  2 or  3 eggs,  according  to  size.  Mix  thoroughly. 

Take  small  pieces  the  size  of  a walnut,  roll  them  into 
small  egg  shapes  between  the  bowls  of  two  spoons.  Dip 


MODE  OF  ROLLING  QUENELLES. 


them  in  the  white  of  the  eggs,  and  roll  them  in  fine  bread 
crumbs,  then  drop  them  into  a deep  pan  of  hot  Palmine. 
When  a golden  brown,  skim  out  and  drain,  piling  them  on 
a dish  and  serving  with  fried  chip  or  saut^  potatoes. 

2.  These  Quenelles  may  be  dipped  in  frying  batter, 
or  may  be  fried  without  any  covering.  In  this  latter  con- 
dition they  are  excellent  served  in  vegetable  soup. 
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3.  The  ingredients  of  this  mixture  may  be  varied 
according  to  taste.  Finely-minced  mushrooms  or  truffles, 
say,  2 tablespoonfuls  of  either,  give  to  them  a very  fine 
flavour.  Served  with  fried  tomatoes  they  are  a delicacy. 

4.  A tablespoonful  of  finely-minced,  parboiled  onion 
adds  to  the  flavour,  which  might  again  be  substituted  by  a 
clove  of  garlic  pounded  to  a soft  mass  in  a mortar,  and 
pounded  after  into  the  bread-crumbs. 

Note  i.  The  yolks  of  the  eggs  only  must  be  used  to 
make  the  mass  cling  together.  If  the  whites  are  used  the 
quenelles  will  be  hard. 

Note  2.  Quenelle  paste  may  be  rolled  into  long  rods 
and  cut  into  short  lengths  ; they  are  then  termed  savoury 
“ croquignoles  ” as  opposed  to  sweet  croquignoles,  or  they 
may  be  made  up  into  larger  rolls,  say  2J  inches  in  length 
by  inches  in  diameter;  or  may  be  pinned  out  like  pastry 
and  cut  out  into  fancy  shapes — rounds,  ovals,  squares, 
diamonds,  crescents,  S:c.  They  are  then  generally  classed 
as  “croquettes.”  In  this  latter  condition  they  should  be 
taken  from  the  frying  pan  and  rolled  in  chapelure. 

Note  3.  Chapelure  consists  of  bits  of  bread  baked 
dark  brown  and  crushed  to  a fine  powder. 


RISSOLES  and  CROQUETTES. 

The  forcemeat  used  for  quenelles  may  be  used  for 
rissoles  also,  and  for  risolettes,  which  is  a fanciful  name  for 
little  rissoles. 

The  word  “ rissoles  ” is  a derivative  of  the  French 
word  riz — rice,  which  would  indicate  that  rice  took  some 
part  in  their  construction,  which  was  originally  the  fact. 

Boiled  rice  worked  into  a paste  with  white  of  egg,  and 


Conducive  to  g^ood  dagfestion 


c 
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seasoned  with  salt,  can  be  used  to  coat  about  J-inch  thick 
round  the  quenelles.  Fried  in  this  rice-casing  and  rolled 
after  in  chapelure  {see  Quenelles,  Note  3)  they  are  very  popular 
on  the  Continent,  and  form  a very  good  accompaniment  to 
green  peas,  French  beans,  or  asparagus,  being  sometimes 
known  as  “ croquettes.” 

Rissoles  as  understood  by  the  modern  cook  are 
savouries  enclosed  in  pastry,  and  made  up  into  sundry 
fanciful  forms,  some  of  which  are  hereunder  described. 

I.  Prepare  a good  tart  paste  {see  “ Uses  of  Veg:e= 
table  Butter — Palmine,”)  divide  it  into  two  portions  and 
roll  out  each  half  separately  to  |-inch  thickness.  On  the 
first  half,  at  equal  distances  all  over  it,  set  pieces  of  force 
meat  as  for  quenelles,  rolled  into  balls.  Wet  with  a water 


xMODE  OF  MAKING  RISSOLES. 

A — Savoury  filling.  B — Domed. 

C — Doming.  D — Cutting.  E — Cut  out. 

F — Section.  G — Complete. 

brush  the  paste  all  round  between  the  balls  of  forcemeat. 
Then  lay  over  the  other  paste  and  press  it  down  round  the 
balls  with  a wineglass  so  as  to  give  the  dome  a good  shape, 
and  then  cut  out  with  a 4-inch  diameter  pastry  cutter,  plain 
or  scalloped,  finishing  round  the  flat  by  marking  with  a fork. 
Drop  these  into  hot  Palmine  in  a deep  pan,  and  when  well 
browned  skim  out,  strain,  and  arrange  on  a dish  covered 
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with  an  ornamental  paper.  Stand  a boatful  of  tomato  sauce 
in  the  centre. 


MODE  OF  SERVING  SAVOURY  RISSOLES  WITH 
TOMATO  SAUCE. 


A dish  of  asparagus,  green  peas,  or  French  beans 
would  be  a fitting  accompaniment  for  these. 

2.  A forcemeat  for  these  rissoles  may  be  made  also 
by  boiling  soft,  but  not  to  falling,  some  small  peeled  onions. 
Before  covering  them  with  the  top  pastry  dust  them  with 
finely-powdered  dried  sage,  salt  and  pepper. 

3.  Another  mode  of  forming  the  rissoles  is  to  cut  out 
rounds  of  paste  with  a 5-inch  diameter 
scalloped  or  plain  cutter,  and  placing  the 
forcemeat  in  the  centre.  Wet  round  the 
margin  of  the  pastry  flat,  fold  over  to 
form  a half  circle,  making  the  edges  meet 
evenly,  press  round  with  the  tines  of  a 
fork. 

Fry  and  serve  hot,  or  dish  with  sauce  as  for  No.  i. 

4.  These  rissoles  may  be  baked  instead  of  fried ; they 
should  then  be  brushed  over  with  white  of  egg  and  returned 
to  oven  to  glaze. 

Note.  These  rissoles  can  be  warmed  up  or  served  cold 
with  salad,  and  are  very  appetising  at  any  time  if  served  crisp. 


Contains  no  water  or  impurity 
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PIES  AND  TARTLETS. 


PIES. 

Under  the  heading  of  the  ‘^Uses  of  Vegetable 
Butter —Palmine,”  directions  are  given  for  making  tart 
pastry,  which  is  that  usually  employed  for  covering  pies  or 
lining  tartlet  pans.  The  proportion  of  Palmine  in  the 
preparation  of  the  paste  may  be  increased  for  the  production 
of  a richer  crust,  but  the  quantities  named  will  make  a pie 
or  tartlet  crust  of  sufficiently  good  quality  for  general 
purposes, 

Short  Paste  may  be  used  for  large  open  tarts  or 
flowers  or  for  pies  at  discretion.  This  also  can  be  rendered 
rich  to  a “ shortbread  ” by  adding  more  warmed  Palmine  up 
to  I lb.  to  I lb.  of  flour.  To  make  the  crust  short  the 
Palmine  will  have  to  be  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  flour, 
when  spread  over  the  dough  and  rolled  in  the  paste  the 
result  will  be  more  or  less  inclined  to  flake.  With  tart  paste 
some  Palmine  is  absorbed  by  rubbing  in,  and  some  rolled  in, 
but  in  the  highest  form  of  flaked  pastry,  called  “ 6-turn  puff,” 
great  care  has  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the 
Palmine,  the  rolling  in  alone  being  depended  upon. 

To  make  a fruit  pie  clean  the  fruit  thoroughly  and 
remove  all  undesirable  parts  such  as  stalks,  skins  and  cores 
of  apples  or  pears  and  stones  of  large  plums.  Put  half  a 
teacupful  of  water,  or  a piece  of  Palmine  the  size  of  a walnut. 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  in  the  centre  stand  a pie  crust 


PIE  CRUST  SUPPORTER. 

A — Steam  escape  under  crust. 

B — Steam  escape  above  crust. 

supporter  and  pack  the  fruit  round  it,  filling  up  to  the  level 
of  the  pie  dish  rim.  Sprinkle  over  plenty  of  sugar  to 
sweeten. 

With  a piece  of  greasy  paper — that  used  to  wrap  the 
Palmine  will  do  nicely — grease  round  the  rim  of  the  dish. 
Roll  out  the  paste  to  ^^-inch  thick,  cut  off  some  inch-wide 
strips  and  lay  round  the  edge  of  the  dish,  just  overlapping 
a little.  Wet  the  upper  surface  of  these  strips  with  the 
water  brush — every  pastry-cook  must  have  a water  brush — 
lift  up  the  paste  on  the  rolling-pin,  lay  the  edge  of  the  paste 
over  the  rim  of  the  dish,  and  unroll  the  paste  over  it  evenly. 


A — Paste  rolled  out. 
B — Wound  on  pin. 

C — Laying  o^er  dish. 


Cut  round  the  dish  with  a sharp  knife,  and  stamp  the  edge 
with  a floured  fork  or  pastry  jigger.  If  the  patent  crust 


12-ozs.  is  equal  to  16-ozs.  of  Animal  Fat 
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supporters  are  used  a steam  escape  is  provided,  but  if  an 
ordinary  inverted  jar  or  egg-cup  is  used,  a blow-hole  will, 
have  to  be  made  in  the  crust  with  the  point  of  a knife. 

Note  i.  When  a cup  is  used  to  support  the  pastry, 
as  the  pie  cooks  it  forms  a vacuum  which  sucks  up  the 
juice  when  the  pie  is  removed  from  the  oven.  This  sup- 
porter has  to  be  lifted  to  liberate  the  juice  when  serving. 

Note  2.  Very  few  fruits  require  the  addition  of  water; 
they  cook  in  their  own  juice. 

Note  3.  Unless  escape  for  the  steam  is  provided,  the 
under  surface  of  the  crust  will  be  pappy.  The  steam  from 
the  juice  and  added  water  softens  the  under  crust  before  the 
pastry  has  time  to  set  in  the  baking. 

The  heat  required  for  baking  is  100  degrees  higher 
than  for  stewing,  consequently  water  with  the  fruit  lowers 
the  temperature  inside,  and  prevents  the  crust  baking  crisply. 
The  flour  is  then  dried,  not  crisped,  and  then  the  best  crust 
will  be  spoiled,  or  rendered  hard  and  discreditable ; but 
Palmine,  being  pure  fat,  prevents  the  drying  or  hardening  of 
the  flour  to  a much  greater  extent  than  do  other  fats  con- 
taining water  or  butter-milk.  This  is  worth  special 
attention ! 

Note  4.  To  “frost”  the  piecrust  before  serving,  mix 
up  half-a-teacupful  of  caster  sugar  with  the  white  of  an 
egg  and  a little  water.  Brush  this  over  the  crust  when  the 
pie  is  baked,  and  put  back  into  the  oven  to  dry.  For  flaky 
pastry  this  kind  of  frosting  is  best,  but  fine  caster  sugar  may 
be  dusted  over  tart  paste. 

tartlets. 

Short  paste  is  best  for  these.  Grease  sufficient 
tartlet,  or  “ patty  ” pans  with  the  paper  that  has  been 
wrapped  round  the  Palmine.  Roll  out  the  paste  to  the 
desired  thickness,  say,  ;^-of-an-inch — ideas  differ  on  this 
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point — and  cut  out  rounds  with  a scalloped  or  plain  round 
pastry  cutter  that  is  quite  J-inch  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
pans.  The  paste  may  be  laid  over  the  pans  and  cut  round 
with  a sharp  knife,  but  that  is  a clumsy  way  as  compared 
with  the  use  of  the  pastry  cutter. 

Jam  for  tartlets  should  be  moistened  with  warm  water 
— say  a tablespoonful  of  water  to  2 tablespoonfuls  of  jam — 
unless  this  precaution  is  taken  the  jam  will  probably  burn 
or  “ caramel  ” in  the  oven. 

Lemon  = honey  tartlets  are  great  favourites.  The 
lemon-honey  is  made  as  follows  : 

Put  I breakfastcupful  of  caster  sugar  into  a saucepan 
with  the  grated  rinds  and  juice  of  3 lemons,  and  2 ozs.  of 
Palmine.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  boiling,  then  add  the 
beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  continue  the  stirring  until  it 
thickens. 

A little  of  this  for  the  filling  of  tartlet  cases  makes  a 
very  favourite  tartlet.  Some  cooks  prefer  to  put  in  the  jam 
or  “ honey  ” after  the  cases  are  baked,  but  this  is  not 
recommended. 

Custard  tartlets  of  a very  superior  character  are 
prepared  by  using  a deep  patty  pan — these  pans  are  made 
specially  for  custards — and  lining  them  with  a not  too  rich 
tart  paste.  At  the  bottom  of  each  custard  put  a teaspoonful 
of  raspberry  and  currant,  or  some  other  rich  jam,  fill  up 
to  within  a little  of  the  brim  with  custard,  grate  a little 
nutmeg,  and  bake  in  a moderately  quick  oven. 

The  custard  for  filling  may  be  prepared  as  follows  : — 
Beat  in  a basin  the  yolks  of  6 eggs  and  the  whites  of  3 eggs 
with  a quart  of  milk,  adding  ;|-lb.  of  caster  sugar,  and  a 
little  lemon  essence,  almond,  or  vanilla  flavouring.  Put 
this  into  a double  boiler  and  cook  until  it  is  thick,  stirring 
slowly  throughout  the  cooking.  Fill  the  paste  cases  with 
the  custard,  and  proceed  as  described  above. 


Clean,  pure  and  easy  to  usei 
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MINCE  PIES. 

T.  The  mincemeat  is  practically  the  fruit  (minced), 
Palmine,  and  other  ingredients  of  the  Christmas  plum 
pudding,  omitting  the  bread,  flour  and  eggs.  A teaspoonful 
of  powdered  cloves,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a tablespoon- 
ful of  powdered  ginger  added  gives  a full  flavour.  It  should 
be  made  at  least  three  or  four  weeks  before  it  is  wanted, 
packed  down  tightly  into  jars,  covered  over  and  set  aside 
to  blend. 

2.  The  addition  of  minced  apple,  rum  or  brandy  is 
approved  by  many. 

3.  The  following  is  a recipe  for  “ old  English  ” mince- 
meat : — J-lb.  almonds,  i lb.  Palmine  shredded,  i lb.  currants, 
I lb.  raisins  stoned,  i lb.  apples,  6 ozs.  mixed  peel,  6 ozs. 
brown  sugar,  grated  rind  of  i lemon  and  juice  of  same,  J-oz. 
mixed  spice,  ^-oz.  salt,  little  nutmeg  grated ; mix  well  and 
moisten  with  sherry,  brandy  or  whiskey,  but  not  too  wet. 

Have  ready  greased  some  flat  patty  pans  and  line  these 
with  a good  tart  or  short  paste  (some  prefer  3-turn  puff 
pastry).  Put  into  each  a piled  dessertspoonful  of  the 
mincemeat,  cover  with  the  crust,  trim  round  evenly  and 
finish  the  edges  with  a pastry  jigger.  Pierce  a little  hole  in 
the  top  for  the  steam  to  escape,  but  many  pastrycooks  prefer 
to  leave  the  upper  crust  unpierced  so  that  the  air  inside  may 
puff  it  up  in  the  oven. 

Dust  caster  sugar  over  them,  or  frost  with  the  sugar 
described  under  “Pies.” 

PLUM  PUDDING. 

Christmas — lbs.  of  currants,  washed,  dried,  and 
rubbed  in  a cloth  to  free  them  from  stalks  and  grit,  J-lb. 
raisins,  stoned,  i lb.  of  sultana  raisins,  picked  over,  6 ozs.  of 
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minced  mixed  candied  peel,  i J lbs.  of  hard  Palmine  minced 
fine,  f-lb.  of  breadcrumbs,  J-oz.  of  almonds,  blanched  and 
cut  up.  Mix  these  together  in  a basin  and  stir  in  lbs.  of 
moist  sugar,  dark  brown  preferred,  and  f-lb.  flour.  Mix  up 
well  before  moistening  with  7 large  eggs  or  8 small,  well 
beaten.  Put  into  greased  basins,  cover  over  top  with  a 
round  of  greased  paper,  and  tie  on  the  cloth.  Plunge  into 
boiling  water  and  boil  fast  for  at  least  five  hours.  Ground 
spice  and  other  things  may  be  added  with  discretion. 

Note.  Palmine  can  be  used  in  lieu  of  suet,  to  which 
it  is  in  every  way  vastly  superior,  for  the  making  of  any  sort 
of  plum  or  other  pudding  requiring  this  ingredient.  The 
basin  holding  the  pudding  should  not  be  completely  im- 
mersed in  the  water  in  the  saucepan  in  which  it  is  being 
boiled,  or  the  Palmine  may  boil  out.  {See  also  Mince 
Pies.) 


In  cloth,  showing  mode  of  sewing  up  edge. 


“ ROLY=POLY”  PUDDING. 

I.  Finely  mince  J-lb.  of  hard  Palmine  and  mix  it 
with  i-lb.  of  flour,  and  a little  salt.  Knead  up  with  water 
to  make  a stiff  dough,  then  roll  out  and  spread  thickly  with 
jam,  leaving  the  far  edge  of  the  paste  with  a free  margin 
which  should  be  wetted  with  the  water  brush.  Roll  up 
carefully,  taking  care  to  gather  in  the  ends  so  that  the  jam. 
will  not  ooze,  and  see  that  the  final  edge  of  the  roll  is  firmly, 
annealed.  Put  this  into  a well-floured  cloth,  tying  round 
the  ends,  and  securing  the  edge  of  the  cloth  with  a needle 
and  thread  in  inch-long  back  stitching. 

Unless  the  cloth  is  secured  with  stitches  the  swelling 


Has  no  objectionable  flavour 
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of  the  pudding  in  cooking  will  burst  it  open  and  much  of 
the  jam  may  be  washed  out. 

2.  Roly = Poly  Treacle  Pudding’  requires  that  the' 
treacle  shall  be  stiffened  with  sugar  and  breadcrumbs.  The 
greatest  care  is  necessary  to  well  wet  the  edges  of  the  paste 
that  are  wanted  to  stick  together  to  keep  the  treacle  from 
running  out,  which  it  will  do  if  the  tiniest  hole  is  open 
to  it. 

1.  The  treacle  should  be  warmed  in  a saucepan  and 
the  crumb  worked  in  whilst  it  is  hot,  adding  brown  sugar  to 
make  it  stiff  enough  to  spread  with  a pastry  knife. 

2.  A grating  of  nutmeg  or  a little  ground  ginger  may 
be  added  if  desired. 

PATTIES,  BOUCHEES,  VOL-AU-VENTS. 


PATTIES. 

For  these  the  flakiest  of  puff  paste  should  be  used. 
Make  as  much  as  may  be  required  and  roll  it  out  about 
J-inch  thick.  Cut  out  rounds  with  a plain  3-inch  diameter 
cutter  and  lay  them  on  a baking  sheet  ready  to  put  in  the 
oven.  Before  baking  these  rounds  take  a sharp-edged 
smaller  cutter  of  2 inches  diameter,  and  with  it  cut  into  the 
centre  of  the  round,  working  it  by  a circular  motion  to  quite 
halfway  through  the  thickness  of  the  paste.  When  baked 
to  a biscuit  colour  lift  out  the  small  round  with  the  point  of 
a knife — it  will  come  away  quite  easily.  Put  into  the 
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hollow  the  special  filling  prepared  for  it,  and  set  the  small 
round  on  top.  Brush  all  over  the  upper  surface  with  white 
of  egg  (and  water)  glaze,  return  to  the  oven  for  a few 
minutes,  and  the  patties  are  then  ready  to  serve  hot  or  cold. 


MODE  OF  MAKING  PATTY. 

A — Round  of  Paste  (dotted  line  showing  plan  of  cutting  out  centre). 

B — Lifting  out  centre  after  baking. 

C — Patty  case  ready  for  filling. 

The  usual  filling  for  these  patties  would  be  oyster  paste 
or  cream,  but  a very  dainty  filling  can  be  made  by  pounding 
three  or  four  large  mushrooms  in  a mortar  with  i oz.  of 
Palmine,  a tablespoonful  of  cream,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a 
tablespoonful  of  grated  cheese  or  fresh  curd,  ^-teaspoonful 
salt,  pinch  of  cayenne,  a teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  and 
just  sufficient  flour  to  make  it  creamy. 

BOUCHfiES. 

A sort  of  exaggerated  patties.  The  paste  for  the  cases 
is  rolled  out  thicker  than  for  patties.  They  should  be  filled 
with  minced  stewed  fruits  of  any  kind  (called  “tutti-frutti”), 
with  sugar  and  cream. 

The  cases  may  be  frosted  with  sugar  or  left  plain. 


VOL=AU=VENTS. 


These  are  too  dainty  to  be  overlooked,  and  always 
confer  an  aristocratic  appearance  upon  the  table. 


Leaves  no  deposit  on  the  frying^  pan 
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They  require  the  very  best  6-turn  puff  pastry,  and 
are  constructed  as  follows  : — Roll  out  the  puff  pastry 
{see  Uses  of  Vegetable  Butter— Palmine)  to  J-inch 
thick.  With  a 2j-inch  pastry  cutter  cut  out  3 rounds.  With 
a if -inch  cutter  cut  out  the  centres  of  2 of  the  rounds. 
Wet  the  flat  edges  of  the  rings  and  lay  them  first  one  on 
the  flat  which  forms  the  bottom,  and  then  one  on  the  other 
as  accurately  and  evenly  as  possible.  Put  into  a moderately 
quick  oven  to  bake  to  a biscuit  brown. 

Fill  the  well  thus  formed  with  jam  and  whipped  cream 
garnishing  the  top  edge  with  white  or  coloured  icing  sugar, 
laid  round  with  the  point  of  a knife,  or  through  a paper 
cornet.  Put  in  the  oven  mouth  for  a minute  or  two  to  set. 

Note  i.  It  must  be  quite  evident  to  the  merest  tyro 
in  pastry  making  that  these  “ vol-au-vent  ” cases  can  be  used 
for  a great  number  of  fillings.  It  is  usual  to  put  a little 
jam  or  marmalade  at  the  bottom  for  sweet  vol-au-vent,  as  a 
foundation  for  a whipped  cream  (Chantilly,  as  it  is  called), 
flavoured  with  vanilla  or  almond,  but  a savoury  filling  may 
also  be  used,  especially  such  as  the  following  : — 

Pound  4 ozs.  of  cheese  in  a mortar  with  i oz.  of 
Palmine,  and  work  in  2 large  tablespoonfuls  of  breadcrumbs 
and  the  yolks  of  2 eggs.  Mix  thoroughly,  adding  a table- 
spoonful of  minced  mushrooms,  J-teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
pinch  of  cayenne  and  a grating  of  nutmeg.  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  a froth,  stir  in  quickly,  fill  the  cases, 
and  return  to  the  oven  to  warm  up. 

Cream  may  be  used  to  moisten  the  savoury  filling — say 
2 tablespoonfuls  for  the  quantities  given  above. 

These  are  sometimes  called  “ Cromesquie^.” 

CAKES. 

There  is  such  a great  similarity  concerning  the  con- 
struction of  cakes,  and  the  ingredients  used  therein,  that  a 
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few  words  of  explanation  here  may  save  a lot  of  descriptive 
matter  in  the  Recipes. 

When  Palmine  is  used,  it  is  advisable  to  put  it  into  a 
basin  and  hold  it  near  the  fire  until  it  melts,  then  beat  into 
it,  with  the  hand  or  a wooden  spoon,  the  caster  sugar.  Eggs 
should  be  worked  in  next,  and  the  flour  after,  following 
with  the  fruit  and  flavourings,  moistening  with  milk  or  milk 
and  water. 

The  Palmine  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  cold  enough 
to  harden  before  the  mixing  is  completed.  It  is  a good 
plan  to  mix  the  cake  in  front  of  a kitchen  fire,  or  over  a 
gas  ring  turned  low. 

Cake  tins  require  a greased  double  paper  lining — two 
sheets  to  cover  the  bottom  and  two  strips  to  go  round  the 
sides  of  the  tin,  rising  about  an  inch  above  the  rim.  When 
the  cake  is  turned  out  the  sheets  of  paper  come  apart,  and 
leave  the  cake  sound  and  sticking  nowhere. 

A useful  cake  tin  is  made  with  a movable  bottom,  so 
that  when  the  cake  is  done  it  can  be  raised  from  the  ring 
by  resting  the  bottom  on  a pedestal  and  letting  the  ring  fall 
off.  A large  jam  jar  or  empty  round  tin  will  answer  for  the 
pedestal. 


Cake  and  round  Cake  tin  with 

hoop.  false  bottom. 

Mode  of  removing 
the  hoop, 

A — The  outer  or  false  bottom. 
B — The  hoop.  C — Pedestal. 


Excellent  for  Cakes  of  all  kinds 
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Rock  or  Drop  Cakes  are  set  on  a greased  baking 
sheet  at  equal  distance  from  each  other,  using  a fork  to 
drop  them,  and  they  require  a quick  oven  to  keep  them 
light  whilst  baking. 

Instructions  for  making  Icing*  for  cakes  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  Cake  Recipes,  {See  Royal  Icing,  white 
or  coloured,  Almond  Icing,  &c.) 

ABERFRAU  CAKES.— Warm  J-lb.  of  Palmine  in 
a basin,  and  beat  to  a cream,  adding  J-lb.  of  caster  sugar, 
work  in  J-lb.  of  flour  and  moisten  with  a little  milk  or  milk 
and  water  if  required.  Roll  out  thin,  and  cut  out  rounds 
with  a pastry-cutter.  Put  them  on  a greased  baking  sheet, 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  A few  pieces  of  coarsely-broken 
loaf  sugar  may  be  gently  pressed  on  to  the  top  of  the  centre. 

ALBERT  CAKE. — Cream  i lb.  of  warmed  Palmine 
with  I lb.  of  caster  sugar.  Beat  up  1 2 eggs,  and  add  these. 
Work  in  2 lbs.  of  self-raising  flour,  i-lb.  of  well-washed  and 
cleaned  currants,  and  moisten  with  milk.  Roll  out  to  cover 
a baking  sheet  with  turned-up  edge  and  when  baked,  frost 
over  with  sugar  moistened  with  egg  white,  replacing  in  the 
oven  to  set,  and  when  cold  cut  into  squares. 

ANGEL  CAKE. — Sometimes  known  as  “Angels’ 
Bread.”  i.  Beat  to  a cream  ^-Ib.  of  warmed  Palmine  and 
I lb.  of  caster  sugar,  working  in  lbs.  of  self-raising  flour 
and  the  whites  of  8 eggs,  moistening  with  new  milk 
flavoured  strongly  with  vanilla.  Bake  in  a shallow  pan,  and 
ice  over  with  royal  icing,  sprinkling  after  with  shredded 
coker-nut. 

2.  Add  ^-Ib.  of  Sultana  raisins  and  4 ozs.  of  sliced  and 
chopped  orange  and  lemon  candied  peels,  and  minced 
cherries  or  other  dried  fruit. 
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ATHOLE  CAKES. — Cream  J-lb.  of  Palmine  with 

caster  sugar.  Then  work  in  J-lb.  of  corn  flour,  with 
which  a dessertspoonful  of  baking-powder  has  been  well 
mixed,  the  grated  rind  of  i lemon,  and  i oz.  of  finely- 
shredded  candied  orange  peel  and  2 well-beaten  eggs.  Put 
into  small  greased  pans  pieces  of  this  mixture  as  large  as 
eggs.  Bake  for  a few  minutes  in  a quick  oven. 

These  cakes  may  be  ornamented  on  top  with  halves  of 
dried  cherries. 

BATH  CAKE. — Rub  J-lb.  of  Palmine  into  i lb.  of 
flour,  make  into  a dough  with  4 eggs  and  i oz.  of  com- 
pressed yeast  (dissolved  in  :|-pint  of  warm  water).  Flavour 
with  half  a grated  nutmeg,  J-oz.  of  caraway  seeds  and 
sweeten  with  J-lb.  of  caster  sugar.  When  thoroughly 
kneaded  put  this  into  a papered  tin,  cover  with  a cloth  and 
set  to  rise  in  a warm  place.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
Slices  of  citron  peel  may  be  used  to  ornament  the  top, 
which  ought  to  crack  across  in  baking. 

BORDEAUX  CAKES. — Cream  together  |-lb.  of 
Palmine,  J-lb.  of  caster  sugar,  and  mix  in  2 ozs.  of  ground 
almonds,  i lb.  of  flour,  6 eggs  and  a wineglassful  of  wine 
or  brandy.  When  thoroughly  incorporated  put  into  a lined 
cake  hoop  on  a baking  sheet,  and  when  done  cut  into 
horizontal  slices ; spread  jam  or  marmalade  over  each  slice 
and  rebuild  the  cake,  icing  over  with  royal  icing  and 
ornamenting  with  candied  fruits. 

TEA  CAKES. — i.  Dissolve  i oz.  of  German  yeast  in 
a basin  with  J-pint  of  warm  milk  and  stir  into  it  sufficient  flour 
to  make  a thin  batter.  When  this  has  risen,  or  “ sponged  ” 
as  it  is  called , warm  ^-Ib.  of  Palmine  and  mix  it  with  a 
little  more  warm  milk,  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and  the  yolks 
of  8 eggs,  and  beat  these  in  with  the  remainder  of  2 lbs.  of 
flour,  knead  lightly,  and  then  divide  the  mass  into  equal- 


Best  for  all  culinary  purposes. 
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sized  cakes.  Drop  them  into  well-greased  hoops,  set  on  a 
greasy  baking  sheet.  Let  the  cakes  stand  in  the  warm  to 
“ prove  ” and  then  bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 

These  can  be  cut  into  slices  and  toasted,  or  served  plain.' 

2.  Mix  thoroughly  2 lbs.  of  warmed  Palmine,  2 lbs.  of 
caster  sugar,  3 lbs.  of  flour,  i tablespoonful  of  baking 
powder,  20  beaten  eggs,  3 lbs.  of  sultana  raisins,  and  make 
it  into  a paste.  Divide  it  and  put  suitable  portions  in  small 
hoops  as  above,  giving  time  to  rise  before  baking. 

CHRISTMAS  CAKE. — Rub  ^-Ib.  of  softened  Palmine 
into  I lb.  of  self-raising  flour,  with  a pinch  of  salt.  Add  J-lb. 
each  of  sultanas  and  well-washed  and  dried  currants,  2 ozs. 
of  minced  mixed  candied  peel,  ^-Ib.  of  moist  sugar  and 
J-teaspoonful  of  ground  mixed  spice.  Work  into  a dough, 
moistening  with  water,  put  into  a lined  tin  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

CUP  CAKES. — Put  J-lb.  of  warmed  Palmine,  3 eggs, 
J-pint  of  milk,  6 ozs.  of  caster  sugar,  and  a little  dissolved  yeast 
into  a basin,  and  mix  them  up  well  with  sufficient  flour  to 
make  a dough.  Cover  over  the  basin  with  a cloth,  and 
stand  it  near  the  fire  to  rise.  Grease  the  insides  of  some 
cups,  or  dariole  moulds,  fill  the  cups  with  the  paste,  and 
put  them  in  the  oven.  When  baked, ’turn  them  out  and 
stand  them  on  the  flat  top  in  a dish  to  cool.  They  are 
nice  served  hot  with  lemon  sauce. 

DESSERT  CAKES. — i.  Mix  thoroughly  |-lb.  of 
creamed  Palmine,  J-lb.  caster  sugar,  ^-Ib.  ground  rice  and 
J-teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Beat  up  3 eggs  and  stir 
in,  adding  flour  enough  to  stiffen  the  batter  a little.  Grease 
some  small  cake  tins,  pour  in  the  mixture  and  bake  in  a 
very  quick  oven. 

2.  Minced  candied  peel  is  an  addition,  and  the  tops 
may  be  ornamented  with  candied  fruit. 
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•FAMILY  CAKE. — Warm  J-lb.  of  Palmine,  put  it 
into  a warmed  pan,  and  mix  with  it  i lb.  of  Demerara  sugar, 
2 eggs  and  i break fastcupful  of  sour  milk.  Sift  together 
also  I teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  with  2-lbs.  of 
flour.  Put  this  into  the  pan  and  beat  it  well  in  to  the  other 
ingredients.  Take  i lb.  of  stoned  raisins  and  i lb.  of 
washed  and  dried  currants,  2 ozs.  of  chopped  candied  peel, 
2 ozs.  of  blanched,  chopped  almonds,  and  work  together 
until  all  is  well  incorporated.  Put  into  greased  papered 
(square  or  oblong)  flat  shallow  tin  and  bake.  Cut  up  the 
flat  cake  into  oblongs  or  squares. 

GENOA  CAKE. — i.  Warm  i lb.  of  Palmine,  then 
beat  it  to  a cream  with  i lb.  of  caster  sugar.  Beat  in  25  eggs 
adding  them  one  at  a time,  and  working  well.  As  the 
mixture  begins  to  rise  sift  in  gradually  ijlbs.  of  flour,  beat 
up  again  and  add  2 J lbs.  of  washed  and  dried  currants, 
lbs.  of  chopped  orange  peel.  Grease  and  line  a Genoa 
cake  tin  and  pour  in  the  mixture.  Blanch  and  chop  some 
sweet  almonds  and  strew  them  over  the  cake.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 

2.  This  cake  can  be  used  for  many  purposes — for 
building  Gateaux  of  various  kinds,  diamond  cakes,  and  so 
on.  Sliced,  and  jam  laid  between  the  slices,  and  iced  over 
with  royal  or  water  icing  they  are  substantial  dainties  for 
children’s  parties,  or  adult  festivals. 

GIRDLE  CAKES. — i.  Rub  into  i lb.  of  flour  3 ozs. 
of  warmed  Palmine  and  a little  salt.  Make  it  into  a dough 
with  milk.  Roll  it  out  and  cut  it  into  large  rounds,  cook 
on  a girdle,  or  griddle,  as  it  is  called.  These  are  commonly 
used  in  the  north  of  England.  Butter  and  serve  very  hot. 

2.  Sultanas  or  washed  and  dried  currants  may  be 
added. 

A perfect  treasure  to  the  Cook. 

D 
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KETTLE  CAKES. — Put  into  a saucepan  i lb.  of 
Palmine,  then  add  12  eggs,  i lb.  of  sugar,  i lb.  of  flour, 
I teaspoonful  of  ground  mace,  and  the  grated  rind  and 
juice  of  a large  lemon.  Stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire  for 
about  f-hour,  then  put  it  into  a lined  tin  and  bake. 

MADEIRA  CAKES. — Warm  6 ozs.  of  Palmine,  then 
beat  it  to  a cream  with  6 ozs.  of  caster  sugar.  Beat  5 eggs 
for  ten  minutes,  then  mix  them  with  the  sugar  and  Palmine, 
working  well.  Sift  8 ozs.  of  pastry  white  flour  in  with  the 
mixture,  mix  well,  and  add  a few  drops  of  essence  of 
almonds,  and  beat  for  five  minutes  longer.  Line  a cake  tin 
with  paper,  pour  in  the  batter,  lay  a broad  strip  of  candied 
citron  on  the  top,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  The 
quality  of  this  cake  depends  upon  the  free  and  vigorous 
beating  of  it  in  mixing. 

POUND  CAKES.— 1.  Cream  12  ozs.  of  Palmine 
with  2 ozs.  of  Demerara  sugar.  Beat  in  12  eggs,  and  add 
after  1 J lbs.  of  sifted  flour,  a little  ground  mace  and  grated 
nutmeg  to  suit  ihe  taste.  Work  into  a dough,  put  into 
small  lined  tins,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

2.  Currants  and  peel  may  be  added. 

ROCK  CAKES. — i.  Rub  J-lb.  of  warmed  Palmine 
into  I lb.  of  flour,  in  which  j teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 
and  a little  salt  have  been  well  mixed.  Then  add  |-lb.  of 
moist  sugar,  J-lb.  of  currants  (washed  and  dried),  and  the 
grated  rind  of  a lemon.  Mix  to  a stiff  paste  with  2 eggs, 
and  as  much  milk  as  is  necessar)'’,  taking  care  to  work  as 
dry  as  possible. 

P'lour  a large  baking  sheet,  and  with  a fork  drop  small 
quantities  of  the  paste  lightly  on  it,  leaving  a little  space 
between  each  for  them  to  spread.  Bake  in  a quick  oven. 

2,  Chipped  candied  peel  may  be  added,  and  a little 
coarsely  crushed  sugar  dusted  over  the  top. 
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SCHOOL  CAKE. — Take  i lb.  of  flour,  mix  thoroughly 
;|-lb.  of  brown  sugar,  J-lb.  of  warmed  Palmine,  a teaspoonful 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  make  it  into  a stiff  dough  with 
J-pint  of  warmed  milk.  Add  J-lb.  of  washed  and  dried 
currants,  and  ^-Ib.  of  chopped  candied  peel.  Put  into  a 
greased  lined  tin,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 


ICING  FOR  CAKES. 

ROYAL  ICING,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  icing 
sugar  stirred  to  a thick  cream  with  white  of  eggs  and  a little 
lemon  juice.  It  is  also  advisable  to  lightly  tint  the  egg 
whites  with  washing  blue,  which  is  quite  harmless.  This 
gives  a pure  white  to  the  sugar.  Icing  may  be  coloured 
with  carmine  for  red,  saffron  for  yellow,  burnt  sugar 
(caramel)  for  tints  of  brown,  or  the  sugar  may  be  blended 
with  ground  chocolate. 

WATER  ICING  is  made  by  diluting  egg  white  with 
water  and  a little  lemon  juice.  It  does  not  set  hard. 

ALMOND  ICING  is  made  thus  : — Blanch  and  pound 
in  a mortar  i lb.  of  sweet  almonds  and  3 ozs.  of  bitter  almonds, 
moistening  during  the  pounding  with  white  of  egg  to  prevent 
the  nuts  “oiling.”  Work  in  2 lbs.  of  icing  sugar,  the  juice 
of  a lemon,  and  the  rest  of  3 eggs  (yolks  and  whites 
together). 

Spread  this  paste  thickly  over  the  cake  with  a knife 
blade,  covering  evenly.  Set  the  cake  in  the  oven  to  set  the 
almond  icing,  and  when  cold  cover  with  the  royal  icing. 
Ornament  the  top  with  candied  fruits  or  other  things, 
arranging  these  on  the  icing  before  putting  in  the  oven 
to  set. 


Indispensable  to  the  Housewife. 
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SAUCES. 

BUTTER  SAUCE.—  ‘ Melted  Butter.”  i.  Put 

a tablespoonful  of  Palmine  into  a small  saucepan  and  set 
it  over  the  stove  to  melt.  Then  hold  the  pan  off  the  stove 
and  stir  in  a heaped  tablespoonful  of  flour,  stirring  until  all 
the  Palmine  is  taken  up.  Then  drop  in  J-teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  J-pint  of  milk,  warming  up  gradually,  stirring 
briskly  until  all  is  dissolved  and  the  sauce  thickens. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  make  “ melted  butter  ” as 
smooth  as  “ Veloutd” 

2.  Add  2 tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  parsley  to  make 
“ Parsley  Sauce.” 

3.  Add  juice  of  i lemon  and  2 tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar  to  make  “ Lemon  Sweet  Sauce,”  using  water  instead  of 
milk  to  moisten  and  corn  flour  instead  of  wheat  flour  to 
thicken. 

4.  Add  the  juice  of  stewed  fruits  instead  of  Lemon 
to  make  Fruit  Sauce.  Sweeten  well. 

5.  Add  minced,  stewed  or  fried  mushrooms  for 
“ Mushroom  Sauce,”  and  a little  ketchup  to  strengthen 
flavour. 

TOMATO  SAUCE. — Stew  3 or  4 tomatoes,  and  when 
soft  pass  them  through  a sieve. 

Put  a tablespoonful  of  Palmine  into  a saucepan  and 
proceed  as  for  “ Melted  Butter,”  but  use  the  tomato  juice 
and  puree  instead  of  the  milk  to  moisten,  boiling  until  thick. 
A teaspoonful  of  sugar  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  will 
make  a perfect  sauce.  Cayenne  may  be  added  also  if 
desired. 


Ask  your  Grocer  for  PALMINE 


REASONS  WHY 

YOU  SHOULD  BUY 


PURE 

VEGETABLE  BUTTER 

Quality. 

Palmine  is  guaranteed  pure  and  wholesome,  delicious 
for  home  baking  and  cookery. 

Palmine  is  beautifully  white,  clean  in  taste,  and  neutral 
in  flavour. 

Palmine  is  unequalled  for  frying,  because  being  free 
from  water  it  does  not  “ splutter  ” in  the  pan  and  does 
not  “evaporate.” 

Price. 

PaLxMINe  saves  half  your  butter  bill,  but  gives  better 
results  than  when  the  best  butter  is  used. 

Palmine  is  free  from  water  which  makes  it  economical  to 
use  (when  you  buy  animal  butter  you  get  one-seventh 
part  water  for  which  you  pay  butter  price.  You  can 
get  water  cheaper  from  the  tap  if  and  when  you 
want  it). 

Package. 

Palmine  Vegetable  Butter  can  be  had  in  neatly 
designed  1 lb.  packets. 

If  your  own  Grocer  does  not  already  stock  our 
Vegetable  Butter,  ask  him  to  get  it  for  you,  or 
drop  a line  to  us  and  we  will  send  the  name  of 
the  grocer  nearest  to  you  who  stocks  our  Product. 
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It  may  be  mentioned  that  Palmine  of 
itself  forms  an  admirable  dressing  for  sore 
skin — cool  and  refreshing. 

COLD  CREAM. 

To  make  Cold  Cream  melt  J-lb.  of  Palmine  in  a clean 
pan  and  dilute  with  2 ozs.  of  almond  oil,  then  pour  into  it 
2 ozs.  of  rose,  elder-flower,  or  orange  water,  and  beat  con-  ; 
tinuously  with  a fork  until  the  cream  sets. 

Liquid  diacetate  of  lead  added  with  the  perfume  will  i 
render  this  cream  very  soothing  and  healing.  It  is  firmer 
than  ordinary  cold  cream  but  melts  with  the  warmth  of  the  , 
skin. 

Note. — Palmine  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  in  which 
the  chemist  requires  fat.  It  is  purer  and  healthier  than 
either  ox  fat  or  purified  lard  for  unguents. 

CAMPHOR  BALL  and  LIP  SALVE. 

Warm  2 ozs.  of  Palmine  in  a pot.  When  melted  and 
fairly  hot  stir  in  J-oz.  of  scraped  camphor.  Continue  stirring 
over  the  fire  until  the  camphor  is  dissolved.  As  it  cools, 
and  when  ready  to  set,  pour  it  into  boxes. 

The  addition  of  J-drachm  of  benzoic  acid,  or  a fluicj 
drachm  of  tincture  of  benzoin,  makes  a useful  lip  salve.  I ' 
may  be  coloured  red  with  carmine. 


PALMINE- Useful  in  Toilet  preparation; 


